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FISHER BODY BUILDS 
NEW DIE PLANT 


“The Fisher Body Corp. will shortly after January 1 begin 
the construction of a die and stamping plant in Grand Rapids. 
to be known as the Grand Rapids Stamping Co. This plant 
will serve as a central location for General Motors units and 
will produce 2,000 complete sets of stampings per day. In addi- 
tion, the die capacity of the Detroit Fisher Die plant will be 
duplicated. This development will carry forward the policy of 
flexibility or duplication of the same manufacturing capacity 
inaugurated in the case of transmissions after the Toledo strike. 
This will call for an investment of $7,000,000, swelling the total 
invested by the corporation to between $60,000,000 and $70,- 
600,000 for the year.” 
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TOOLROOM FOR MAIN- 
TENANCE ONLY 


“We have just seen one well-managed plant where the gen- 
eral superintendent emphasizes the necessity for keeping the 
toolroom as small as is consistent with tool maintenance. All 
new tools and special fixtures are secured from shops that 
specialize in work of that kind, partly because they are cheaper, 
but also because the building up of excess machine inventory 
and personnel is avoided. 


This toolroom is not neglected, however, when it comes to 
equipment. The best machines available are purchased as soon 
as it can be shown that they are a good investment. While this 
may be called expansion, insofar as the new machines are more 
productive than the old, it is much more desirable in every way 
than to add to plant area before that becomes actually nec- 
essary.” 


These excerpts, reprinted by per- 
mission from The American Machin- 
ist, are part of the Editorial on page 10: 


























“WHat ARE WE Goinc To Do Apout IT?” 





























The Federal Pay-Roll Tax is in effect. See 
article on Page 3 for the records you must keep. 






























OUTSTANDING: 
GRINDING 





Kew “HH” BOND 


For Horizontal Surface Grinding 


Here is your assurance of fast, cool surface 
grinding on high carbon, high chrome 
steels and other hardened tool room steels and 
special alloys without danger of burning expen- 
sive steel stock! 


“H” Bond SB Borolon Vitrified Grinding Wheels 
permit very heavy cuts or feeds on the ex- 
ceptionally hard tool room steels now becoming 
increasingly popular. Combined with excep- 
tional wheel life, and requiring minimum dress- 
ing, ‘“H"’ Bond wheels give truly outstanding 
grinding performance! 


Insist on “‘H’’ Bond—easily identified by its 
““pink”’ color. Popular sizes include 7’ x 1/2’ x 
1-1/4"; 8x 1/2"x 1-1/2": 10"x3/4"x 2-1/2” 
and 12” x 1" x 1-3 8”. Write for details. 


ABRASIVE COMPANY . 


Tacony and Fraley Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Division OF SIMOnNDS SAW ANODO 


SB Borolon 
VITRIFIED 
SPECIAL ALUMINUM 
OXIDE 
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“What Are We Required To Do Now To 
Comply With The Social Security Act?” 


By George J. Huebner, Secretary 


HIS is the question of the hour. It is 

being asked by members of our In- 
dustry and business men everywhere. 
We have studied the Act and consulted 
authorities. As a result, we recommend 
observance of certain fundamental re- 
quirements immediately. 


Please remember that the Social Se- 
curity Act specifically requires that every 
employer supply certain specified infor 
mation and for failure to have this 
available, he is subject to a penalty for 
each infraction. 

Employers have three separate items 
of liability of their own and an addi- 
tional one on behalf of each employee. 


Employers will ultimately have to con- 
tribute to 

1. State Unemployment Insurance 

2. Federal Unemployment Insurance 
5. Old Age Benefit—employers’ excise 

tax 

1. Old Age Benefit—employees’ income 

tax 

Commissions and bonuses and even 
tips, lodging and meals, where these con- 
stitute a part of employees’ compensa- 
tion, are definitely included as wages and 
taxes will be computed thereon. 

Beginning January Ist, 1936, every 
employer of eight (8) or more persons 
must pay a tax on his total pay roll. Such 





UNITED STATES TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
regulations released December 23, 1935, provide 
in part: 

“Every person subject to tax under the 
Act shall, during the calendar year 1936 or 
any calendar year thereafter, for each such 
ealendar year, keep such permanent records 
as are necessary to establish: 

(1) The total amount of remuneration 
payable to his employees in cash or 
in a medium other than cash, show- 
ing separately 
(a) total remuneration payable with 

respect to services excepted by 
section 907 (c) 
- Agricultural labor; 


- Domestic service in a_ private 
home; 


“ 


. Service performed as an officer 
or member of the crew of a 
vessel on the navigable waters 
of the United States; 


. Service performed by an _ indi- 
vidual in the employ of his son, 
daughter, or spouse, and serv- 
ices performed by a child under 
the age of twenty-one in the 
employ of his father or mother; 


. Service performed in the em- 
ploy of the United States Gov- 
ernment or of an instrumental- 
ity of the United States; 

i. Service performed in the em- 
ploy of a State, a political sub- 
division thereof, or an instru- 
mentality of one or more States 
or political subdivisions; 

. Service performed in the em- 
ploy of a corporation, com- 
munity chest, fund, or founda- 
tion, organized and operated 
exclusively for religious, chari- 
table, scientific, literary, or 


- 


~~ 





education! purposes, or for the 
prevention of cruelty to chil- 
dren or animals, no part of the 
net earnings of which inures 
to the benefit of any private 
shareholder or individual. 


(b) total remuneration payable with 
respect to services performed out- 
side of the United States, 


(c) total remuneration payable with 
respect to all other services. 

(2) The amount of contributions with re- 
spect to employment during the calen- 
dar year paid by him into any State 
unemployment fund, showing’ sep- 
arately, 

(a) payments made and not deducted 
(or deductible) from the remuner- 
ation of employees, 

(b) payments made and deducted (or 
deductible) from the remuneration 
of employees, 

(c) payments made with respect to 
services excepted by section 
907 (ec). 


(3) Such other information as will en- 
able the Commissioner to determine 
whether such person is subject to the 
tax, and, if subject to the tax, the 
amount thereof. 


All records required by these regulations 
shall be kept safe and readily accessible at 
the principal place of business of the person 
required to keep such records, or at such 
other place or places as the Commissioner, 
upon written application by the person con- 
cerned, may approve. Such records shall at 
all times be open for inspection by internal 
revenue officers, and shall be preserved for 
a period of at least four years from the due 
date of the tax for the calendar year to 
which they relate.” 














an employer is one who on each of some 
twenty (20) days during the taxable 
year, each day being in a different calen- 
dar week, had eight (8) or more people 
in his employ for some portion of the 
day, “whether or not at the same moment 
of time.” 


Tax 

Calendar year 1936—1‘. of total 
pay roll. 

Calender year 1937--2% of total 
pay roll. 

Calendar year 1938 and thereafter 


2 


3% of total pay roll. 

This will be collected by the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue, return to be filed 
not later than January 31st for the pre 
vious year. Payments may be made in 


four equal installments—January 31st, 
April 30th, July 31st and October 31st. 
Penalty for failure—interest at one- 


half per cent (%%) per month. 

If an employer contributes to an ap- 
proved State Unemployment Insurance 
Fund, ne may deduct from his payment 
to the Federal fund up to ninety per 
cent (90%) of the total tax, as provided 
for in Section 901 of the Federal Act. 
That is, if his total Federal Tax is 
computed at $1,000.00 and he contributes 
to an approved State fund, he may 
deduct up to $900.00 from his Federal 
payment. 


What Every 


1. Keep ail employment records in 
permanent form. When entries are made, 
have them correct the first time—avoid 
suspicion of tampering. 

2. Have pay roll period dates conform 
to State Unemployment Tax periods. 
If no state law has been passed, a 
monthly basis may be used temporarily. 

3. Have your firm’s name and address 
at top of each sheet. 


Employer Should Do 


4. Assign a number to each employee. 
5. From left to right in columns on 
pay roll record, enter the following in- 
formation about each employee: 
a) Full name 
Complete address 
Telephone numbe: 
b) Date of birth 
¢) Date entered employ 


d) Date left employ 


e) Reason for leaving employ—Nor- 
mally a worker seeking unem- 
ployment benefit waits three 
weeks before being eligible, but 
if the worker is out of employ- 
ment because of misconduct or a 
strike, lock-out or other industrial 
dispute, the waiting period is ten 

(New York State Law.) 

f) Nature of employee’s work 


wee ks. 


g) Number of hours per day worked, 
Number of days per week worked. 
State laws already passed re- 
quire these records to classify 
part and full time workers. Also, 
they will be needed later to de- 
termine benefits to which em- 
ployees are entitled on account of 
unemployment. 

h 


Rates of regular pay—per hour, 
per week or per month. Keep the 
different classes separately. 

i) Piece work pay. This computa- 
tation will have to be made on 
employees’ daily work sheets and 
transcribed on pay roll record. 

j) 1) Commissions and __ bonuses. 

These are a part of wages. 

Include here also gifts to em- 

ployees. 


te 


Traveling 
lowances. 
as wages. 


expenses and al- 
These are classified 


Meals, lodging, rents. These 
are wages when a part of re 
muneration. Thus, if an of- 
fice force works nights for a 
week or two and the employer 
buys dinners, include the cost 
or the Government can set an 
arbitrary figure. If a plant 
watchman has lodgings or a 
house rent free, the reason- 
able value is part of wages. 


In Conclusion 


The figures entered in the pay roll 


records determine contributions for Un- 
employment Insurance and Old Age 


3enefit. 

Be certain that they are accurate and 
complete. 

In these pay roll figures also is a sub- 
stantial part of a shop owner’s record of 
COST. Study them and be certain that 
you include all of them in your estimat- 
ing. 


{N ANALYSIS OF THE SOCIAL SECURIT) 


ACT 


By Isador Grossman, Attorney 


Concluded from November Issue of PROGRESS 


The Social Security Act, of course, 
presents some very important financial, 
economic, administrative and __ political 
problems. 


Financial Problems 

The total cost of the Social Security 
program has been very carefully esti- 
mated by Mr. A. B. Gunnarson, of the 
staff of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, from information and 
data filed with Congressional Commit- 
tees by the President’s Committee on 
Economic Security and by other persons. 
Mr. Gunnarson’s estimates, which appear 
on the chart set forth on a following 
page and which were published in the 
September 1935 Bulletin of the National 
Association of Cost Accountants, indi 
cate that the cost of the Social Security 
program for 1936 will be $910,000,000; 
for 1937, $1,615,000,000; for 1938, 
$2,066,000,000; for 1940, $2,716,000,000; 
for 1950, $4,408,000,000; for 1960, 
$5,186,000,000; for 1970, $5,677,000,000, 
and for 1980, $5,982,000,000. 

In 1934, the total national income of 
the whole population of the United 
States, according to the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board, was $47,600,- 
000,000. The present government ex- 
penses are in excess of $7,000,000,000, 
and apart from the costs incident to the 
Social Security Act, are likely to con- 
tinue very large for many years to 
come. Adding the present Federal 
taxes and the additional costs which will 
be incurred under the Social Security 
Act to the taxes and assessments which 
will be levied locally and by the States, 
will give some idea of the tremendous 
percentage of our total income which 
government will require during the next 
quarter century or more. 

Another serious financial problem in- 
cident to the Social Security Act will 
arise from the investment provisions of 
the Act relating to the Old-Age Reserve 
Account and the Unemployment Trust 
Fund. These reserves, it is estimated, 
will as early as 1950 approximate $50,- 
000,000,000 — an amount greater by 
twenty billions than our national debt 


has ever been and greater than our re- 
cent national income. The Social Se- 
curity Act requires the investment of 
these reserves in direct United States or 
guaranteed obligations. The creation of 
such a new market for government 
bonds, without the Government having 
to look to banks or a public market for 
its securities, will inevitably establish 
an artificial base for government credit 
and open up possibilities for reckless gov- 
ernment borrowing and spending. It is 
inconceivable that great pressure will 
not be brought on Congress from un- 


scrupulous politicians and even the 
public to authorize expenditures for 
special or general purposes out of 
the accumulated reserves. What the 


result may be in unbridled spending and 
impaired government credit, no one can 
foresee. 

Then, too, the purchase of bonds for 
the Reserve and Trust Accounts in boom 
times will probably intensify the boom 
by stimulating capital investment. On 
the other hand, in a depression the large 
demands for Unemployment Benefits will 
necessitate a sale of bonds which, in 
turn, will tend to depreciate the bond 
market and accentuate the liquidation 
process. The Government’s competition 
for its own bonds in the open market 
will also tend to increase their price, and 
in the end will reduce the yield to the 
Treasury upon its Unemployment Trust 
Fund and the Old-Age Reserve Account 
investments, which yield will almost in- 
evitably tend to fall below 3 per cent. 
This, in turn, will reduce the income of 
insurance companies, estates and trusts, 
resulting in an increase in life insurance 
costs. 

These are just a few of the obvious 
financial problems that the Social Se- 
curity Act presents. 


Economic Problems 

The Act also presents some very inter- 
esting economic problems. For instance, 
in the November issue of “The Sphere,” 
Mr. Allen W. Rucker raises the question 
whether the uniform tax on payrolls does 
not operate with frightful inequality be- 








cause of the wide variation in the ratio 
between payrolls and money value of 
sales existing not only between indus- 
tries competing with each other, but be- 
tween regions as, for instance, the North 
and South in the same industry. 

Another economic question that pre- 
sents itself is whether the Social Securi- 
ty Act by increasing wage costs through 
payroll taxation will not tend to increase 
rather than decrease the level of unem- 
ployment by proving a powerful incen 
tive to the installation of labor-saving 
and cost-cutting automatic machinery. 

Still another question is whether the 
increased costs which the farmer will, by 
reason of the Act, have to pay for the 
manufactured goods which he must buy, 
will not further intensify his plight in- 
stead of improving his condition. 

Then, too, the purchase of Old-Age 
Annuities from the Government instead 
of from insurance companies will divert 
from private uses the annuity premiums 
which the insurance companies would 
otherwise invest in industrial, railroad, 
utility and other bonds which would ex- 
pand capital goods industries. What ef- 
fect this will have on the durable goods 
industries, query. 


Administrative Problems 


The Social Security Act will also in- 
volve literally appalling problems of ad- 
ministration. Mr. James J. Marks, in 
an article on Accounting and Records, 
in the book entitled “Minimizing Payroll 
Taxes” relating to the Social Security 
Act, has estimated that the total entries 
per year which employers, the Federal 
and State Governments will have to make 
in connection with the Social Security 
Act—assuming 30,000,000 to be affected 
by Unemployment Compensation and 
35,000,000 by Old-Age Benefits—will be 
1,950,000,000 for Unemployment Com- 
pensation and 1,855,000,000 for Old-Age 
Benefits—this apart from many entries 
which will be made by employees. The 
National Association of Manufacturers 
in turn estimated, when the Social Se- 
curity Bill was pending and before it ap- 
plied to as large a number of employees 
as it does now, that 142,000,000 separate 
ledger accounts will be required to be 
kept under the Social Security Act—this 
also apart from any records which would 
be kept by employees. 





Of course, accurate records will have 
to be kept by employers under the So- 
cial Security Act of many facts relating 
to employees, which they now regard as 
unimportant. Form record sheets for 
this purpose have in fact already been 
prepared by various Tax and other Serv- 
ices and are being offered for sale to em- 
ployers. However, none of these forms 
are official, and as the official forms may 
vary markedly from those now sug- 
gested, it would seem advisable to defer 
changing present record systems or gath- 
ering information from employees to 
comply with the Act until official forms 
are published. Especially is this true, as 
Deputy Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue Mathews assured me last week that 
official Social Security Act regulations 
and forms are now in preparation and 
will doubtless be available to employers 
in ample time for compliance with the 
Act. Indeed, he stated that the admin- 
istration of the Social Security Act will 
inevitably require uniform records 
throughout the country for like situa- 
tions. 

How vast an army of employees—- 
State and Federal—will be required out- 
side the plants of employers to admin- 
ister the Social Security Act, no one can 
accurately estimate. The number will 
undoubtedly be staggering, as, accord- 
ing to the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, administrative tests of unem- 
ployment systems abroad, range from 
nearly 10 per cent to 24 per cent. The 
mere operating mechanics of the Social 
Security Act alone will undoubtedly pre- 
sent gigantic administrative problems. 


Constitutionality of the Act 

Mr. Chief Justice Hughes, when Gov- 
ernor of New York, is reported to have 
said that our Constitution is in the minds 
of our Supreme Court Judges. Accord- 
ingly, to venture an opinion as to the 
constitutionality of a Federal enactment 
at any time is to assume the role of a 
prophet. To venture such an opinion 
with respect to an Act having the far- 
reaching social consequences of the So- 
cial Security Act, especially at a time 
when many of our traditional beliefs are 
being shaken and many of our long- 
accepted conceptions of social relation- 
ships are being uprooted, is almost to 
rush in where angels fear to tread. 


(Continued on page 14) 
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The Carpenter Tool Steel Selector— 
i a big Wall Chart 20 x 30, printed 
eTENTOR a : in 4 colors and equipped with 
pa metal hangers. 


With it you can know: 


© which steel to select for each tool 


© how to get greater wear resist- 
ance. 


© how to get greater toughness 


® how to get greater hardening 
accuracy 


® how to get greater red hardness 
- Us | © how to get greater production 
E g! Send now for your copy 
F R Mail the coupon ~ 


~ 


THE CARPENTER TO TOOL STEEL USERS IN U.S.A. 


STEEL COMPANY 


READING, PA. THE CARPENTER STEEL COMPANY 
110 WEST BERN ST., READING, PA. 








BRANCHES Pp d 
: . lease send me without charge or obligation the 
Chicago Detroit Hartford Cleveland new Tool Steel Selector Wall Chart, 
Indianapolis St. Louis Philadelphia 


Nome . ation: MN criiititnlicciatia 


AL Firm encase ponecemstepaeesenneniae 
Address —— ee 


MATCHED TOOL STEELS Big — State 






















YOU COULD 
FIND THIS ONE 
TAY in face DANL 


makes it easy to fin 


the right type of BIG DI 
SET anytime. .... 





Danly Steel Standards 


In the Danly Steel Standards you have a new | 
\ 


Danly Machine Specialties, Inc., 2121 $. 52nd Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


BRANCHES: 
Long Island City, N. Y., 36-12 34th Street Rochester, N. Y¥., 16 Commercial St 
Dayton, Ohio, 114-116 N. St. Clair Street Cleveland, Ohio, 1444 E. 49th § reet 
Detroit, Mich., 1549 Temple Avenue Philadelphia, Pa., 3913 N. Broad St 


DANLY DIE SETS ano Dik 








This automotive frame die was Torch Cut 
and Welded from rolled steel by Danly. 
It is 24" wide and 192” long — weighs 
10,900 pounds. Shoe thickness is 3” and 
holder 5Y,”. 


ds as Big as You Want Them 


a new line of all-steel die sets—all sizes—all shapes—for all work. 


go, Ill, 


ercial St. 
th S reet 
Broad St. 


COMPLETELY 


You select the big die set ideally 
suited to the job in hand—faster 
—because the new Danly Catalog 
is easier to use and more com- 
plete than any other listing of its 


CATALOGED 


type....Write the Danly 
Branch Plant nearest you for 
your copy of this great new cata- 
log and full details on its most 
profitable use. 
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WHAT ARE WE GOING 
TO DO ABOUT IT? 


ECENTLY 


try, who operates a typical job or 


«a member of our Indus- 


contract shop, purchased an electric fur- 
nace. The cost was about $1,200.00. This 
furnace will handle ninety per cent of 
the shop’s heat treating. 

The comparatively unimportant instal- 
of this 


reaching consequences. In the first place, 


lation furnace will show far 
a member of the heat treating industry 
will lose this business, and secondly, for 
the tool shop, rejections because of im 
heat 
this very assurance of better quality of 
of this 


increasing 


proper treating are reduced, and 


work resulting from control 


former uncertain element is 


customer confidence and bringing’ more 


jobs. 


The moral of this incident is not “buy 
and increase 
it 


unto ourselves for earnest consideration 


furnace 
but 


an electric your 


business,” rather is that we take 


the similarity between this experience 


and what is happening to our Industry 


At this point, please read again the 
quotation from The American Machinist, 
h 


as reproduced on the front cover. 


The Fisher Body Corporation is about 
to duplicate its die making facilities by 


building a large shop in Grand Rapids, 


10 


Michigan. Already, this company has 
one of the largest die making establish- 
ments in the De- 


troit. Why the investment of hundreds 


country, situated in 
of thousands of dollars in duplication 
thereof? 


who ordinarily supply most of the spe- 


The members of our Industry 


cial tool and die equipment used in the 
automobile industry contend that at no 
time during 1935 have the capacities of 
their shops been taxed beyond their abil- 
ity to deliver within a reasonable time 
and at the present there is an actual 
Further than this, 
thousands of tool and die makers in De- 
troit, the center of the automobile indus- 
try, are without work. 


dearth of business. 


Certainly extraordinarily profound mo- 
tives must have actuated the decision of 
Fisher Body officials. What are they? 
Why are not the capacity and the fa- 
cilities of our Industry shops considered 
adequate? Is it inferior workmanship, 
or is it delayed delivery, or again is it 
the spectre of uncertain labor conditions, 
or is it all of them? 


Exactly as the shop owner in our In- 
dustry who bought the electric furnace 
visualized better products and more busi- 
ness, so Fisher Body officials must see 
some distinct advantage in again in 
creasing their own tool and die making 
facilities rather than to continue having 
the shops of our Industry make some of 
their tools and dies. 

Fortunately there are other manufac- 
turers who the advantages 
which are derived from employing the 
facilities of our Industry. Now, read 
the second quotation from The American 
Machinist. 


recognize 


Here is the unqualified rec- 
ognition that tools made by job shops 
not only cost less but employing their 
facilities results in holding down captive 
tool room equipment inventory to a min- 
imum. There is no need to disguise the 
fact that every time one of our custom- 
ers expands his tool or die making facil- 


ities, that increased productive capacity 
—_ ied pees 
deprives our Industry of just that much 
work. 
Again we ask, what has brought this 
» 


pass? 


to 
count for it in several ways. 


Members of the Industry ac- 
One is a 
lack of control of undesirable and “pres- 
tige-losing”’ practices and the non-estab- 
lishment of uniform “business-building” 
policies. One large shop owner cites 
specifically the policy of some Industry 
members to “get all the traffic will bear.” 
True, there are times when prices should 
be raised, but also let it be remembered 
that a customer who thinks he has been 
taken advantage of can hardly be ex- 
pected to be a booster for shop or Indus- 
try. 

In the days of N.R.A. code-making, it 
was difficult to convince some that ours 
This of 


was a distinct Industry. lack 


understanding of our operations and of 


respect for us as a separate industry is 
due largely to the fact that the Industry 
never has been organized and that its 
the 
to be derived from genuine, continuous 


members never have realized good 


cooperative effort. 


V 


After all, an Industry is no different 
than an independent company in that 
this day and age calls for the advertise- 
ment of its wares and its services. Meth- 
ods may be different but the goal is the 
same—to hold their business. 
bottle manufacturers 


are united in their efforts to hold their 


The glass milk 


ground against the paper container man- 
the tin 
advocates find the glass beer bottle man- 


ufacturers and “beer in cans” 


ufacturers disputing their way. 

Steel manufacturers are having to de- 
fend themselves against the claims made 
by manufacturers of other metals and 
all of the newer alloys. 

There is only one thing for us to do— 
ourselves 


defend who 


would take our business from us, or bet- 


against those 
ter still, present to the tool, die and spe- 
cial machine buying industries the rea 
sons why they should deal with us. 

It will require time but we can never 
begin any earlier. 

It will 


the Institute has received from dues paid 


cost money—much more than 


by members of the Industry. 
What are we going to do about it? 
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Does Fast Work 


is No. 215-5 


Here 


in Close Places 


our Hercules pneumatic Pencil Grinder, speeded at 15,000 
rp.m. Weighs only 3 Ibs Uses small emery pencils, wheels and rotary 
files. Gets into the tight places for touching up dies and moulds; is free 
from vibration; extremely easy to handle. . Additional information gladly 


supplied. Engineering counsel, at 


no charge, on 


request 


THE BUCKEYE PORTABLE TOOL CO. = 
____DAYTON OHIO 
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when writing advertisers. 








The New DO-ALL Now Does 
Polishing and Grinding as 
Well as Band Filing 


and Sawing 


An entirely new function of the Conti- 
nental Do-All tool room machine has re- 
cently been developed, making it, in ef- 
fect, another machine. An endless band 
of emery cloth is mounted on the pulleys 
of this machine, which regularly a 
combination band filing and band sawing 
machine. The new emery cloth band 
permits continuous polishing and grind- 
ing, by holding the work to be abraded 
up against the band. The bands are 
made of emery cloth in the three differ- 
ent grits conventionally used in shops 
for polishing. At the point of work the 
emery cloth band is backed up by a rigid 
plate. As in the band sawing and band 
filing functions, this new emery cloth 
function has the fundamental advan 
tages of continuous cutting, ease of 
holding the work, use of all the emery 
cloth without any waste, and a square 
table surface for the work which can be 
tilted in two directions. The Do-All 
band polishing permits rough, fast 
grinding or fine high polish finishing; 
and, because the machine has an infi- 
nitely variable speed, the exact speeed 
can be obtained for each polishing con- 
dition. 


is 











The (DO-ALL) does internal and ex- 
ternal precision band sawing, as well as 
filing. It may be changed from one 
function to any other in less than three 
fact the change to band 


polishing requires only one minute. 


minutes, in 





Write for Information 


421 N. La Salle St. 


35 Years Experience 





“Alnor” Indicating Pyrometers 


For every requirement 
Inexpensive - accurate - durable 


For over 15 years “Alnor” pyrometers have been the choice 
of thousands of both large and small shops everywhere. 
Because of their lower price and compact size they are 
extensively used for indicating temperatures of molten lead, 
babbit, tin and die cast metals, heat treating furnaces, for 
flue gas temperatures, and similar service. 


Also other types 
of portable and wall pyrometers for every requirement. 


ILLINOIS TESTING LABORATORIES, Inc. 
Chicago, Illinois 


Gre 
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$13 to $36 up | 
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New Catalog of Die Maker's Supplies by Danly 


An extraordinarily complete catalog 
Die Sets and Die Maker’s Supplies 
the Tool Die 
Machine and Special- 


of 


will soon be sent to and 


Trade by Danly 
ties, Ince. 
This 


respects. 


catalog is unique in 
First, it is 


several 


cross-indexed to 


assure convenience; secondly, colors 
have been cleverly used, not only to 
make the catalog attractive but to dif- 
ferentiate between its sections and to 
make design plates and dimension tables 
stand out legibly. 

The Industry will find this catalog a 
veritable reference work. 


1 Tool Steel Selector 


To determine 


to 


readily which steel to 
select get greater wear resistance 
vreater toughness, greater hardening 
accuracy, greater production, is a detail 
of service which every tool, die and ma- 
chine job shop should be anxious to give 
its customers. 


Exact Duplicates of Grinding 


To the user of grinding wheels the 
first and most important consideration is 
performance—speed in “cutting,” mini- 
mum dressing, long life. 

But the second and almost as impor- 
tant consideration is the duplication of a 
wheel which is doing its job perfectly. 

So important is this second considera- 
tion that The Abrasive Company, Di 
vision of Simonds Saw & Steel Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa., has devised a 
system of wheel markings which reli- 
ably define the eight important factors 


This is made easier and safer with the 
new CARPENTER TOOL STEEL SE- 
LECTOR a big wall chart 20”x30”". 
Use the coupon in the company’s adver 
tisement, in this of PROGRESS, 


page 7. 


issue 


Wheels No Longer a Problem 


which enter into the manufacture of 
every grinding wheel and abrasive shape. 
By arranging letter and numeral sym- 
bols in eight distinct positions, every 
wheel marking becomes a complete rec- 


ord for every detail of manufacture. 
These are the factors which must be 
varied under close control to meet the 


widly differing aad unlimited conditions 
of use. 

Thus a user designating these symbols 
has assurance of the exact duplication 
of the wheel which does the job best. 











SUPERIOR 
PATTERN 
& MFG. Co. 


INCORPORATED 























3280 E. Woodbridge Street at Adair 


Manufacturers of 


Wood and Metal Patterns, Models 


and 


General Machine Work 


Fitzroy 4050-4051 -4052 


Detroit, Michigan 
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Social Security Act 


(Continued from page 6) 


is considered of 


When it that 


the Supreme Court’s decisions have been 


many 


rendered on a six to three or five to four 
basis, that the attitude which a particu- 
lar judge is likely to take with respect 
to the constitutionality of a social enact- 
ment depends largely upon whether his 
approach and leanings are liberal or 
conservative, and that occasionally the 
Supreme Court deviates from what seem 
to 


down by it by drawing some rather fine 


be well-established principles laid 
distinctions to reach a desired result, it 
that all 


hope to do in discussing the constitution- 


seems clear about anyone can 
ality of an act is to venture an opinion 
as to what the Supreme Court will prob- 
ably decide on the basis of its previous 


pronouncements in analogous situations. 

On this basis I shall now set forth the 
which 
urged against the constitutionality of the 
Act; I shall discuss the validity or in- 


principal arguments have been 


validity of these arguments in the light 
of the decisions heretofore rendered by 
the Supreme Court; | by distin- 


shall, 
guishing the provisions involved in the 
Social Security Act from those involved 
in the decisions cited in support of the 
constitutionality of the Act, show that 
none of these decisions would have to be 
overruled to 
clare the so-called Unemployment Com- 


or modified in order de- 
pensation tax provisions of the Act un- 
constitutional; that, indeed, a holding of 
constitutionality would practically nul- 
lify the Tenth Amendment of the Con- 
stitution by permitting Congress through 
the taxing power to impose its will on the 
States with respect to almost every field 
of purely State activity, and that there- 
fore a holding by the Supreme Court 
that this unconstitutional 
reasonably be expected. 


tax is may 
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Conclusion 
The that the Su- 
preme Court could readily declare the 


discussion shows 


Unemployment Compensation provision 
of the Social Security Act unconstitu- 
without any 
its previous decisions, and 


tional in deviating 
that 


such a holding would in fact be in com- 


way 
from 


plete consonance with its prior holdings. 
In view of the fact, moreover, that the 
Unemployment Compensation tax shows 
on its face by the very credit which it 
allows that it was not intended as a tax 
and that to sustain 
enable Congress by means of the taxing 


measure, it would 
power to impose its will on the States 
in almost every field of State activity 
and thus virtually destroy the covenant 
the States the 
Federal Government for the preservation 
to the States of the powers not delegated 
to the it 
certainly seem a reasonable expectation 
that the Supreme Court will declare the 


existing between and 


Federal Government, would 


tax unconstitutional. 

It should be borne in mind, however, 
that a holding that the Unemployment 
Compensation tax is unconstitutional 
will not of necessity involve the constitu- 
tionality of those sections of the Act pro- 
viding for grants-in-aid to the States, 
Old-Age Benefits, 


the payroll taxes supposedly for the pay- 


appropriations for 
ment of these benefits, or of the Social 
Security Board itself, as these sections 
are not so intimately interwoven with 
the so-called Unemployment Compensa- 
tion tax as to render them unworkable 
if this tax is declared unconstitutional. 
The reason is that the Act provides that: 


“If any provision of this Act or 
the application thereof to any person 
or circumstance is held invalid, the 
remainder of the Act, and the appli- 
‘ation of such provision to other per- 
circumstances shall not be 


sons or 


affected thereby.” 


To the excise tax levied against em- 
ployers of eight or more (the so-called 


unemployment compensation tax), the 
constitutional objection is made that its 
purpose is not to raise revenue but to 


produce unemployment compensation leg- 
islation by the States. The 
made is to the effect that the granting 


contention 


of a credit up to 90 per cent of the Fed- 
eral tax to employers in a State which 
adopts acceptable unemployment com- 
pensation legislation, shows a clear pur- 
pose not to raise revenue but to compel 
legislation acceptable to Congress in a 
field reserved exclusively to the States. It 
is said that it is practically inconceivable 
that States should fail to pass unemploy 
ment compensation legislation acceptable 
to Congress, where their Constitutions 
permit this, knowing that such failure 
will involve the payment by their em- 
ployers of the full tax to the 
Government without their 


Federal 


getting any 
benefit therefrom. It is further con- 
tended that the tax is invalid because 


the Constitution never contemplated that 
Congress should be able to pass an ex- 
cise tax law which will depend on af- 
firmative action by the several States 
to make it uniform. 

To the income tax on employees and 
the excise tax on employers levied as 
part of what is generally regarded as the 
Old-Age Benefit Plan, no serious consti- 
tutional objection is raised because, not 
being earmarked for any particular use, 
these taxes are constitutional 
than any other income or excise taxes. 


no less 


General Contentions as to 
Unconstitutionality 


The basic contention of those who urge 
that the Act is unconstitutional is that 


the of the United 
Sates Constitution, which provides: 


Tenth Amendment 


“The powers not delegated to the 
States the Constitu- 
tion, nor prohibited by it to the 
States, are reserved to the States re- 


United by 


spectively or to the people.” 


reserves the power to enact nearly all 


the legislation embodied in the Social 
Security Act to the States. More spe 
cifically they urge under this heading 


that the provisions for grants-in-aid to 
the States for Old-Age Assistance, for 
Aid to Dependent Children, ete. are un- 
constitutional because the Federal Gov- 
ernment has no power at all to make 
grants of Federal moneys to individual 
States for the benefit of special groups, 
because they are made contingent upon 
the adoption by the individual States of 
legislation conforming to requirements 
laid down by Congress in a field reserved 
to the States, and because they dele- 
gate to the Social Security Board, an 
administrative agency, the power to de- 
termine without setting up adequate 
standards whether the methods of ad- 
ministering the State plans are neces- 
sary for their efficient operation. 

With respect to the appropriations for 
the direct payment by the Federal Gov 
ernment of Old-Age Benefits to individ- 
uals, it is contended that they are invalid 
because they too involve Federal expendi- 
tures for the benefit of a particular 


class or group. 


























STATE ROAD PATTERN COMPANY 
4775 West 35th Street, 
|| Cleveland, Ohio 
| Manufacturers of wood and metal patterns. 
i) Fixture and die patterns a specialty. 
i} CALL JOHN ZABOR, SHADYSIDE 0565 
A 
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